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Every  day  we  are  reminded  of  global  preparations 
for  war.  In  the  media  there  are  reports  of  new  weap- 
on developments,  huge  defense  budgets  and  the 
possible  return  of  the  draft.  Government  leaders 
speak  of  the  feasibility  of  limited  nuclear  war.  Our 
president  talks  of  preserving  the  peace  through 
building  and  stockpiling  enormous  arsenals  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  asks  every  city  and  county  government  to 
plan  mass  evacuation  procedures  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Draft  registration  continues,  as  the 
armed  forces  get  ready  for  the  induction  of  young 
men. 
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There  is  a growing  awareness  of  this  threat. 
Prominent  people,  such  as  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott, 
Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Archbishop  John  Quinn  have 
spoken  out  and  voiced  their  protest.  However, 
many  adults  are  still  quite  indifferent  to  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  Silence,  indifference  and  no 
action  on  the  part  of  many  adults  have  allowed 
this  danger  to  grow.  I am  sixteen  years  old  and  I 
feel  that  the  future  of  my  whole  generation  is 
threatened. 

What  can  we  young  people  do  to  change  this 
course  of  events?  In  December  of  last  year  I was 
in  Europe  where  I met  many  different  people  active 
in  peace  work.  In  London  I spoke  with  Friends 
and  learned  about  the  Youth  Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament  (YCND)  and  Schoolkids  Against  the 
Bomb  (SAB).  SAB  started  in  a few  schools  in  south- 
ern England  and  has  become  a massive  organization 
of  groups  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
contacts  as  far  away  as  Australia. 

YCND  is  an  active  youth  group  committed  to 
peace.  I was  very  interested  in  reading  their  paper, 
2nd  Generation.  (It  is  called  2nd  Generation  be- 
cause we  are  the  2nd  generation  after  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.)  Annajoy  David,  the  editor,  writes 
on  the  youth  peace  movement:  “We  have  the  right 
to  a future.  Nobody  has  the  right  to  decide  whether 
we  live  or  die.  . . The  voice  of  youth  and  our  needs 
must  no  longer  remain  silent.  . . The  voice  of  peace 
is  spreading  amongst  young  people  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  will  be  heard!”  {2nd  Generation, 
issue  number  four)  When  250,000  people  gathered 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  last  October  24th  to  protest 
the  arms  race  and  call  for  disarmament,  thousands 
were  youth  of  high  school  age.  Informed  and  con- 
cerned, the  young  in  Britain  are  demanding  a peace- 
ful world. 

1 was  inspired  by  these  youth  peace  groups  and 
decided  to  start  my  own  group  after  our  return  to 
California.  In  March  1982  I founded  the  Youth 
Peace  Campaign  here  in  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
County.  The  group  is  made  up  of  high  school  stu- 
dents who  are  concerned  about  their  future  and 
are  committed  to  working  for  peace.  I think  of 
this  campaign  as  an  avenue  of  expression  for  my 
generation  to  discuss  their  concerns  about  war 

(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Guest  Editorial 

Our  Path  Leads  Another  Way.  . . 

In  our  last  worship  together,  I heard  a cry  and 
a call  of  concern  in  the  vexing  matter  of  nuclear 
power  and  the  arms  race.  I write  now  not  in  answer, 
alas,  but  hopefully  in  concert.  I’m  convinced  that 
our  progress  in  this  issue  will  benefit  if  we  look 
well  to  Quaker  roots  as  well  as  the  spread  of  our 
leaves.  Let  us  calmly  measure  our  strength. 

Traditionally,  Friends  have  sought  the  well- 
lighted  path.  For  some  this  is  an  experience  of 
special  consciousness,  reminiscent  of  Saul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  For  others  it  is  a goal,  the  beck- 
oning of  a higher  conscience.  To  John  Woolman 
it  was  a “principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the 
human  mind,  which  in  different  places  and  ages 
hath  different  names.  . . where  the  heart  stands  in 
perfect  sincerity.”  Goerge  Fox  was  “commanded 
to  turn  people  to  that  inward  light,  spirit,  and 
grace,  by  which  all  might  know  their  salvation,  and 
find  their  way  to  God.”  He  urged  Friends  then, 
and  we  hear  him  now,  to  “go  through  the  world 
and  be  valiant  for  the  Truth  upon  earth.  . . to  come 
to  walk  cheerfully  over  the  world,  answering  that 
of  God  in  every  person.” 

Like  old,  too  familiar  music,  such  words  may 
normally  pass  us  by.  In  unusual  times  we  may  hear 
them  anew.  In  this  time  of  decision  regarding 
nuclear  and  military  power,  we  are  rediscovering 
religious  movement— the  old  becoming  the  new— 
take  a path  separate  and  different  from  government 
and  other  institutions  of  established  power.  We 
hear  again  Elizabeth  Fry  and  that  “ever  blessed 
power”  which  she  felt  and  trusted. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  be  cheerful  in  a world  liter- 
ally capable  of  destroying  itself  within  the  hour! 
What  a staggering  challenge  it  is  to  know  the  truth 
in  our  time  of  exploding  information  and  technical 
innovation!  We  welcome  genuine  knowledge.  We 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it,  rightly  applied.  With 
this  kind  of  knowledge  and  the  “seed’s  faith”  we 
can  avoid  blinding  fear  and  apprehension. 

Nuclear  energy  is  a revealed  truth,  that  will  not 
go  away.  Research  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 

We  can,  however,  rightfully  and  rationally,  oppose 
the  exploitive  engineering  of  nuclear  power  for 
financial  or  military  advantage.  Higher  values, 
world  health  and  safety— indeed  the  existence  of 
life  on  earth-  are  at  risk.  However  varied  the  lead- 
ings of  our  conscience,  are  we  not  called  again  to 
be  “valiant  in  the  Truth”? 
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(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  122) 

May  we  find  strength  and  unity  to  reaffirm  wit- 
ness against  violence  and  the  works  of  darkness: 
the  armament  maker-merchant  nations  fattening 
on  the  agonies  of  the  developing  world  and  the 
multi-national  soldier-police  thwarting  the  destiny 
of  the  earth’s  oppressed.  To  these  can  we  not  say 
“No!  Our  path  leads  another  way”? 

Whatever  form  our  “No”  takes- protests,  demon- 
strations, letters,  funds,  visitations,  vigils,  or  even 
non-action- may  our  path  lead  us  to  “turn  all  we 
possess  into  the  channels  of  universal  love.” 

Walter  Lindauer, 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


(Youth  Peace  Campaign:  Cont.  from  cover) 

preparations  and  plan  ways  to  publicly  express 
these  concerns. 

My  friends  from  my  school  in  San  Francisco  and 
students  from  high  schools  in  Marin  County  have 
become  very  enthusiastic  about  the  campaign. 

Many  students  have  joined  and  more  are  becoming 
involved  every  day. 

The  Youth  Peace  Campaign  is  organized  and 
run  entirely  by  students.  We  are  developing  a net- 
work of  students  in  as  many  high  schools  as  possible. 

I wrote  a statement  explaining  the  position  of 
our  group  and  it  was  endorsed  by  the  first  members 
of  the  campaign.  Each  new  member  joins  in  full 
support  of  our  Youth  Peace  Campaign  Statement, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“We  are  young  American  high  school 
students  who  are  concerned  about  our 
future  and  the  future  of  the  world.  The 
accelerating  arms  race,  the  aggressive  mili- 
taristic posture  of  world  leaders,  and  the 
continuing  draft  registration  in  this  country 
are  all  part  of  international  preparations  for 
war. 

All  our  lives  we  have  lived  under  the 
danger  of  the  nuclear  threat,  a threat  created 
by  older  generations.  Today,  world  nuclear 
arsenals  approach  the  equivalent  of  one 
million  Hiroshima  bombs.  These  armaments 
and  the  present  war  preparations  jeopardize 
our  future  and  our  survival. 

Members  of  the  Youth  Peace  Campaign 
join  together  in  their  opposition  to  war.  We 


condemn  war  preparations  and  the  draft  as 
profoundly  immoral  and  we  call  for  a halt 
to  the  arms  race.  We  demand  a peaceful 
future,  our  most  basic  birthright.” 

Our  first  major  focus  for  action  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  June  12th  demonstration  in  San 
Francisco.  This  demonstration  will  coincide  with 
large  scale  demonstrations  all  over  the  world. 

People  will  be  protesting  against  the  arms  race  and 
calling  for  real  action  toward  disarmament.  This 
public  protest  is  directed  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Second  United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment that  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  from  June 
7 to  July  9.  Youth  Peace  Campaign  will  have  a 
contingent  in  the  San  Francisco  march.  Other  pro- 
posed activities  include  writing  a newsletter  that 
would  reflect  our  concern  about  and  challenge  to 
the  direction  in  which  our  country  is  going. 

1 am  convinced  that  our  only  hope  for  avoiding 
war  is  for  enough  people  to  stand  up  and  protest. 
These  protests,  if  persistent  enough,  do  have  an 
effect  on  government  leaders.  Joining  in  these 
protests  will  be  the  voice  of  young  students  de- 
manding peace.  I am  hopeful  that  the  Youth  Peace 
Campaign  will  be  an  effective  way  to  ensure  a peace- 
ful future.  I agree  with  what  President  Eisenhower 
said  in  1959:  “1  like  to  believe  that  people  in  the 
long  run  are  going  to  do  more  to  promote  peace 
than  are  governments.  Indeed,  1 think  that  people 
want  peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days  govern- 
ments had  better  get  out  of  their  way  and  let  them 
have  it.” 

Note:  Friends  interested  in  more  information 
on  the  Youth  Peace  Campaign  should  contact 
Cedric  Wentworth,  P.O.  Box  12,  Sausalito,  CA 
94966,(415)383-7436. 
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Some  Reflections  on  the  Nuclear  Aims  Race 

by  Ben  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

When  the  U.S.  dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  we  opened  a Pandora’s  box,  the  dread 
consequences  of  which  have  been  multiplying  ever  since.  At  first  valiant  efforts  were  made  to  retrieve 
the  situation.  Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  only  a month  after  Hiroshima,  almost  succeeded  in  persuading 
our  government  to  share  its  atomic  secrets  with  Russia,  hoping  to  end  all  further  work  on  atomic  weapons, 
to  impound  those  already  in  existence,  and  to  agree  that  such  weapons  should  never  again  be  used  without 
the  consent  of  all  three  countries  possessing  the  secret,  the  U.S.,  Britain  and  Russia.  We  can  never  know 
whether  or  not  this  plan  would  have  worked,  but  Stimson ’s  prediction  of  the  result  of  any  decision  to  try 
to  keep  the  secret  from  Russia  was  right  on  target.  He  predicted  fear  and  distrust  of  U.S.  motivation 
blocking  any  move  toward  agreements  on  atomic  weapons  until  Russia  had  them  also.  Later  attempts  by 
the  U.S.  at  international  control  of  atomic  weapons  in  the  U.N.  were  rejected  by  Russia  and  her  allies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  the  U.S.  commanded  a constant  and  almost  automatic  majority  on 
the  Security  Council,  while  Russia  was  forced  over  and  over  again  to  use  the  great  power  veto.  Then  in 
1949  Russia  exploded  its  first  atomic  bomb,  and  by  1953  both  countries  had  developed  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

For  several  years  in  the  early  50’s  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  in  the  U.N.  Sub-Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, offered  a proposal  for  total  nuclear  disarmament,  a substantial  cut  in  conventional  weapons,  and 
on-site  inspection  to  guarantee  compliance.  Russia  consistently  rejected  these  proposals,  claiming  that 
on-site  inspection  was  only  an  excuse  for  espionage.  Then  in  1955  Russia,  in  a surprise  move,  accepted 
the  proposals,  and  even  offered  additional  inspection  of  all  transportation  facilities  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise attacks.  At  first  this  offer  was  met  with  general  enthusiasm,  but  when  the  sub-committee  reconven- 
ed in  August  1955,  the  U.S.  withdrew  all  its  prior  proposals  on  the  grounds  that  a stock  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons might  be  secretly  retained  by  a “disloyal  power.” 

Then  in  1960  it  seemed  that  Eisenhower,  MacMillan,  and  Krushchev  had  arrived  at  terms  for  a compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  Two  weeks  before  the  summit  meeting  to  confirm  this  agreement  our  U2  spy 
plane  crashed  in  Russia,  and  Eisenhower’s  “Crusade  for  Peace”  crashed  with  it.  Early  in  Kennedy’s  ad- 
ministration, both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  submitted  separate  proposals  to  the  U.N.  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  but  no  great  effort  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  the 
two  plans,  and  they  were  soon  dropped,  and  have  not  been  revived  since. 

By  1963  it  looked  as  if  a comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  was  again  possible,  but  U.S.  scientists  began 
talking  about  developing  “clean”  atom  bombs,  and  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  all  of  which 
required  continued  testing.  So  the  idea  of  a comprehensive  test  ban  was  abandoned,  and  what  was  agreed 
to  was  an  atmospheric  test  ban,  which  permitted  tests  to  continue  underground.  As  a result  it  had  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  so  that  today  six  countries  have  such  weapons,  six  others 
are  suspected  of  having  them,  and  more  than  two  dozen  other  countries  are  known  to  have  the  capability 
of  developing  them  now  or  in  the  near  future. 

Since  1945  negotiations  on  disarmament  or  arms  control  have  been  going  on  almost  continuously  in 
the  U.N.  or  bilaterally.  In  spite  of  the  cold  war  atmosphere  there  has  been  some  success.  In  addition 
to  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  and  the  non-proliferation  treaty,  other  agreements  have  banned  all  military 
activity  in  Antarctica  and  outer  space,  Latin  America  has  been  designated  a nuclear  free  area,  the  number 
of  anti-ballistic  missiles  has  been  limited,  and  Salt  I and  Salt  II  have  set  limits  on  certain  nuclear  weapons 
systems.  Yet  none  of  these  agreements  have  in  any  way  diminished  existing  armaments  or  stopped  the 
arms  race.  In  fact,  in  the  eight  years  between  Salt  I and  Salt  II  both  we  and  the  Russians  doubled  our 
nuclear  arsenals,  though  even  at  the  earlier  date  each  already  had  the  power  to  destroy  the  other,  many 
times  over,  as  a viable  society. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  dynamics  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Originally  there  was  general 
agreement  that  atomic  weapons  were  so  destructive  that  their  use  in  war  would  be  suicidal.  The  rationale 
for  having  them  was  as  a deterrent  so  that  no  one  would  ever  use  them.  In  1960  President  Eisenhower 
planned  a total  of  200  land  based  missiles.  A few  years  later  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  faced  by 
an  Air  Force  demand  for  several  thousand  missiles,  tried  to  develop  a “yardstick  of  sufficiency.”  He 
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determined  that  400  nuclear  weapons  met  that  test,  since  they  could  destroy  30%  of  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion and  75%  of  its  industry.  Today  even  fewer  missiles  would  be  required  since  that  proportion  of  the 
population  and  industry  are  now  concentrated  in  300  Soviet  cities.  Moreover,  a recent  study  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  revealed  that  a strike  of  only  ten  missiles  against  the 
Soviet  petroleum  industry  would  destroy  73%  of  Soviet  refining  capacity,  kill  a million  people,  and 
totally  disrupt  Russian  productive  capacity. 

In  the  light  of  such  figures  how  are  we  to  explain  the  steady  build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals,  until  today 
we  have  between  9 and  10,000  strategic  warheads,  and  Russia  has  6 to  7,000?  In  spite  of  this  obvious 
overkill  capacity,  Reagan  talks  of  a “window  of  vulnerability,”  and  asks  for  a whole  new  generation  of 
nuclear  weapons:  100  MX  missiles,  each  carrying  at  least  10  independently  targetable  warheads  capable 
of  destroying  hardened  targets  with  95%  accuracy,  nine  Trident  submarines,  each  carrying  missiles  to 
destroy  336  separate  targets,  and  air  launched  Cruise  missiles,  so  that  our  bombers  will  no  longer  have  to 
fly  over  enemy  territory  to  drop  their  bombs. 

Obviously  the  present  arsenals  are  much  greater  than  anything  required  by  the  original  notion  of 
deterrence  by  mutual  assured  destruction.  As  the  missile  systems  became  more  accurate,  each  side  sus- 
pected the  other  of  adopting  a first  strike  counter  force  policy,  that  is  of  threatening  to  destroy  the 
other’s  nuclear  weapons  in  their  silos  while  retaining  enough  nuclear  bombs  to  destroy  the  enemies’  cities 
if  they  did  not  surrender.  Now  this  is  a self-perpetuating  game  with  no  limits  except  war  or  bankruptcy, 
a nerve  wracking  game,  where  the  first  strike  temptation  is  continually  reinforced  and  plans  for  response 
become  increasingly  a hair  trigger  operation. 

Theoretically  arms  control  agreements  ought  to  be  a way  of  stopping  this  game  and  diminishing  the 
danger.  So  far  they  have  not  succeeded.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  this  lack  of  success,  aside  from 
each  side  blaming  the  other  for  its  desire  to  dominate  the  world.  Eisenhower  warned  us  of  the  unwarrant- 
ed power  of  the  military  industrial  complex,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  have  intervened  to  pre- 
vent agreement  at  certain  crucial  points.  But  perhaps  the  basic  difficulty  is  much  closer  to  home,  in  the 
predisposition  of  the  majority  of  people  to  put  their  faith  in  arms  for  national  security.  No  governmental 
action  can  count  on  a more  constant  general  support  than  expenditures  on  arms.  We  seem  to  have  an  in- 
grained belief  in  that  ancient  proverb,  “If  you  would  have  peace  prepare  for  war,”  a saying  which  dates 
back  at  least  to  375  B.C.  and  appears  in  one  form  or  another  throughout  history.  And  if  we  can’t  meet 
the  challenge  to  give  examples  of  when  preparation  for  war  kept  the  peace,  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  if  it  doesn’t  keep  the  peace  at  least  it  puts  us  in  the  position  to  win  the  war  when  it  comes. 

We  and  our  leaders  are  caught  in  the  thought  patterns  of  a world  that  no  longer  exists.  Einstein  warned 
us  that  with  the  first  atomic  explosion  everything  was  changed  except  our  modes  of  thinking.  It  is  ironic 
that  we  changed  the  name  of  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  1947,  just  when  no 
government,  not  even  the  most  powerful,  could  any  longer  promise  its  people  any  defense  whatever.  War 
has  always  been  a cruel,  costly,  and  chancy  way  of  settling  international  disputes.  But  so  long  as  the 
weapons  used  had  limited  destructive  power,  and  the  interdependence  of  nations  was  at  a relative  super- 
ficial level,  war  worked  after  a fashion  as  the  final  arbiter  to  settle  conflicts.  Today,  war  between  nuclear 
powers  can  no  longer  play  that  role.  If  they  go  at  each  other  with  nuclear  weapons,  war  becomes  a kind 
of  mutual  suicide  pact,  in  which  they  destroy  each  other,  what  they  are  fighting  about,  and  who  knows 
what  else  besides.  If  they  agree  to  use  restraint,  and  confine  themselves  to  conventional  weapons,  neither 
side  dares  press  for  final  victory  for  fear  of  driving  the  opponent  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
result  is  stalemate  with  the  conflict  unresolved. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  war  and  preparation  for  war  remain  a legitimate  activity  of  nations,  how  can  arms 
control  or  disarmament  work?  Arms  control  at  best,  sets  limits  to  existing  weapons  systems,  and  increases 
the  pressure  on  research  and  development  to  come  up  with  new  weapons  not  in  the  agreement.  And  if  we 
should  finally  admit  that  nuclear  weapons  are  just  too  dangerous  to  have  around,  and  agree  to  reduce  them 
to  zero,  even  if  no  “disloyal  power”  retains  a secret  store  of  them,  how  long  would  it  take,  once  war  came 
for  the  belligerents  to  recreate  them?  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  only  when  the  nations  have  agreed  that 
war  and  preparation  for  war  are  no  longer  legitimate  activities,  and  the  agreed  goal  is  general  and  complete 
disarmament  down  to  the  levels  of  internal  police  forces,  only  then  do  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements  become  logical  steps  toward  that  goal.  General  and  complete  disarmament  is  a widely  accepted 
idea.  It  was  affirmed  in  the  joint  proposals  of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.N.  in  1961  and  agreed  to  by 
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many  other  nations.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  the  preamble  to  Salt  11  and  was  reiterated  seventeen  times  in  the 
final  statement  of  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  in  1978. 

The  choices  before  us  are  limited.  We  can  go  on  as  we  are  now  in  a speeded  up  nuclear  arms  race, 
in  which  war  becomes  ever  more  likely  and  ever  more  certainly  catastrophic.  Or  we  can  band  together 
to  demand  a world  order  in  which  war  is  no  longer  a permissible  activity,  and  alternative  peaceful  ways 
of  settling  international  conflict  have  been  devised  and  agreed  to.  What  is  lacking  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  move  toward  that  kind  of  world  order,  but  the  political  will  to  do  so,  and  the  public  support 
that  can  make  that  will  possible  and  effective.  And  that  is  where  all  of  us  come  in. 


“The  Time  Has  Come!” 

''The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer  contain  our  inner  urge  to  rush  out  of  our  abodes 
and  do  something!  The  time  has  come  to  look  up  to  Heaven,  prostrate  ourselves  on  the  earth  and 
cry!  It  is  time  to  voice  our  grief  and  share  it  with  everyone.  ” 

—Most  Ven.  Nichidatsu  Fujii 

On  October  24,  1981 , the  World  Peace  March  led  by  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Nipponzan 
Myohoji  Order  of  Japan  together  with  Native  Americans  and  people  of  many  backgrounds  left  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  bound  for  New  York  and  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  II.  Additional  walks 
began  from  New  Orleans  and  San  Diego  on  January  1,  1982,  and  from  Montreal  and  Bangor,  Maine,  on 
April  1 . All  of  the  walks  will  converge  on  New  York  City  June  7,  the  opening  day  of  the  Disarmament 
Session.  The  World  Peace  March  is  calling  all  those  concerned  about  peace  and  disarmament  to  join  them 
the  last  three  weeks  of  the  March  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  New  York  City  or  from  Groton,  CT,  to  New 
York  City.  Those  interested  in  doing  so  should  call  the  National  Office  for  details:  (212)  864-2030. 

The  World  Peace  Walk  idea  originated  during  the  World  Assembly  of  Religious  Workers  for  General  and 
Nuclear  Disarmament  held  in  Japan  in  April,  1981.  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns  began  the  march  last  August 
during  the  annual  walk  to  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Three  routes  of  the  march  were  also  undertaken  at  the 
same  time  in  Europe  converging  on  Paris  August  6,  1981.  Core  marchers  in  the  United  States  have  been  met 
and  supported  by  peace  workers  in  every  city  as  they  have  crossed  the  nation  educating  for  peace.  In  each 
locale  the  marchers  are  calling  on  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  II  to  “SET  THE  DATES!” 

"Someday,  the  demand  for  disarmament  by  hundreds  of  millions  will,  I hope,  become  so 
universal  and  so  insistent  that  no  man,  no  nation  can  withstand  it.  ” 

—President  Eisenhower 

President  Eisenhower’s  words  seem  to  be  a prophecy  of  today.  Thousands  in  Europe  have  recently 
marched  and  demonstrated  against  the  presence  of  any  nuclear  weapons  on  their  soil:  American  or  Soviet. 
Such  a fervent  outpouring  of  Europeans  of  every  background,  of  all  ages,  is  indeed  stirring  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

With  the  current  nuclear  stockpile,  1 million  500  thousand  “Hiroshimas”  are  waiting  to  be  unleashed 
upon  this  tiny  globe!  In  the  face  of  this  terrible  reality,  all  political  differences  and  personal  problems 
fade.  People  in  every  country  are  bound  in  the  common,  fervent  desire:  that  life  may  be  saved;  that 
humanity  may  be  allowed  to  survive;  that  our  children,  whom  we  have  brought  into  this  world,  may  live 
to  know  it. 

Nuclear  weapons  were  twice  used  against  human  beings:  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Since  then  nuclear 
weapons  have  been  the  overriding  factor  in  international  relations,  holding  every  nation  in  the  grip  of  fear. 
The  result:  every  12  days  governments  spend  $17  billion  for  weapons- this  could  adequately  feed,  educate, 
house  and  provide  medical  services  for  everyone  in  the  world  for  one  year.  Even  in  countries  considered 
rich  in  natural  resources,  such  as  the  U.S.,  we  see  that  governments  sacrifice  the  human  welfare  even  of 
their  own  society  to  the  production  of  weapons.  So,  the  nuclear  and  conventional  arms  race  is  a two- 
edged  sword  wielded  by  governments:  on  the  one  hand,  the  actual  weapons  of  annihilation,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  murder  of  thousands  before  the  button  is  even  pushed! 
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The  Non-Aligned  and  Third  World  countries  tried  to  reverse  this  tide  of  suffering  and  global  death  by 
asking  the  United  Nations  to  convene  a Special  Session  on  Disarmament  in  1978  (SSD-1).  At  this  SSD-1, 
all  nations  reached  a new,  significant  consensus  that: 

— “ Removing  the  threat  of  a world  war— a nuclear  war— is  the  most  acute  and  urgent  task  of  the 
present  day.  Mankind  is  confronted  with  a choice:  we  must  halt  the  arms  race  and  proceed  to 
disarmament  or  face  annihilation.” 

— “A  program  of  general  and  complete  disarmament”  should  be  drawn  up,  with  actual  dates  attached 
for  each  step  of  disarmament. 

— One  more  SSD  should  be  held  (dates  for  this  SSD-II  were  later  set  at  June  7,  1982  - July  9,  1982). 
The  program  of  complete  disarmament  and  timetable  would  be  voted  on  at  SSD-II. 

Tragically,  however,  this  timetable  of  disarmament  has  not  been  drawn,  primarily  because  of  the  entrench- 
ed belligerence  of  the  superpowers. 

We  have  undertaken  this  World  Peace  March  to  support  SSD-II.  SSD-II  is  a providential  event  in  a 
most  perilous  time  to  which  we  must  all  direct  our  deepest  aspirations  for  peace,  for  life.  As  we  see  from 
the  good  effect  of  the  demonstrations  in  Europe,  governments  can  be  affected  by  the  aroused  concern  of 
masses  of  people.  The  will  to  break  the  deadly  grip  of  fear  and  “Choose  Life”  must  come  from  each  one 
of  us  and  be  brought  to  the  governments  most  responsible  for  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  the  U.N.  SSD-II. 

To  the  governmental  representatives  at  the  U.N.  our  common  plea  is, “Set  the  Dates  for  Complete 
Disarmament!” 

Towards  this  end,  people  internationally  are  cooperating  to  have  a series  of  very  significant  events  in 
New  York  City  during  the  first  10  days  of  SSD-II.  Please  make  plans  now  to  come  with  your  family, 
neighbors,  church  group,  school.  . . if  you  cannot  come  to  New  York,  please  plan  a support  event  in  your 
community.  Thousands  will  come  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  throughout  the  world;  thousands  of  Americans 
will  join  with  them. 

[Excerpted  from  the  Call  to  the  World  Peace  March.] 


Peace  Events  in  New  York  City  at  the  Time  of  the 
U.N.  Second  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 

June  4 - 6 

Symposium,  “Nuclear  Weapons:  A Crime  Against  Humanity?”  Testimony  by 
leading  theologians  and  moral  philosophers;  international  lawyers;  personal  testi- 
mony by  nuclear  victims  and  physicians. 

June  7 

Arrival  of  World  Peace  March  in  front  of  U.N.  Opening  of  the  U.N.  SSD-II. 

June  8-11 

International  Religious  Conference:  Reverence  for  Life.  Religious  leaders  and 
workers  from  U.S.  and  around  the  world  gather  to  lay  foundation  for  future 
cooperation  to  realize  a true  and  just  peace  in  this  world. 

June  1 1 

Religious  Convocation  - prayers  for  peace  from  representatives  of  all  religions. 

JUNE  12 

Unprecedented  peace  gathering  of  people  from  around  the  world.  “Set  the  Dates 
for  a Nuclear-Free  World! 

Nicaraguan  canipesino  learns  to  write 
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My  Own  Name 


Now  I can  no  longer  be  deceived. 

I have  my  own  name,  and  I write 
the  letters  where  I want  them. 
These  marks  I learn  to  make 
are  work  harder  than  fifty  years 
in  the  fields.  It’s  what  the  young 
die  for,  these  few  real  words, 
land  no  one  can  any  more  cheat  us 
out  of.  When  the  soldiers  come 
I will  know  what  their  papers  say, 
and  I will  not  sign  everything. 

Nicaragua,  1980 

Jeanne  Lohmann 

[Steadying  the  Landscape, 
copyright  1982,  used  by 
permission.] 


© Kit  Hedman  1981 
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Friends  Gatherings  in  Mexico 

by  Stephen  Matchett,  University  Meeting 

This  winter,  at  the  end  of  a three  month  visit  to 
Mexico,  1 had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  two 
special  gatherings  of  Friends  which  took  place  in 
Mexico  City,  February  4 - 7,  1982.  These  were  a 
meeting  of  the  Organizing  Committee  of  Latin 
American  Friends  (C.O.A.L.  in  Spanish),  followed 
by  the  18th  General  Meeting  of  Mexican  Friends, 
an  informal  body  of  silent  and  pastoral  Quakers 
from  all  over  Mexico  who  come  together  every  one 
and  a half  years  for  a weekend  of  yearly  meeting- 
style  sharing  of  fellowship  and  worship. 

1 felt  privileged  to  be  able  to  observe  and  par- 
ticipate, to  gain  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
issues  facing  Friends  in  this  ever  more  important 
part  of  our  world,  and  to  partake  of  the  warm 
spirit  which  characterized  the  gatherings. 

The  Organizing  Committee  was  the  first  to  meet, 
the  session  having  been  arranged  to  coincide  with 
the  General  Meeting  so  that  delegates  from  Mexico 
and  from  other  countries  could  stay  and  take  part 
in  the  second  gathering.  The  C.O.A.L.  is  a commit- 
tee of  the  Section  of  the  Americas  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  and  was  formed 
after  the  1977  conference  of  that  body  in  Wichita, 
Kansas.  It  is  composed  of  delegates  from  various 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  and  its  purpose  is  to  foster  greater 
communication  among  the  diverse  and  widely-scat- 
tered Quaker  groups  throughout  Latin  America, 
and  to  provide  them  with  a voice  in  F.W.C.C.  plan- 
ning of  programs  for  the  area.  Present  at  this  meet- 
ing, which  lasted  a day  and  a half  and  was  held  at 
Casa  de  los  Amigos,  the  Mexico  City  Friends  Center, 
were  delegates  from  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  the  U.S.  Friends  from 
Colombia  and  Cuba  sent  greetings,  but  were  unable 
to  attend.  While  much  of  the  meeting  was  focused 
on  structural  questions  facing  the  young  and  grow- 
ing committee,  there  were  also  reports  from  the 
various  groups  represented,  and  plans  were  made  to 
support  and  expand  ongoing  programs  of  inter- 
visitation, and  the  translation  of  Quaker  literature 
into  Spanish.  The  delegates  also  discussed  prepara- 
tions for  the  attendance  of  Latin  American  Friends 
at  the  F.W.C.C.  Triennial  in  Kenya,  in  August,  1982. 

Gordon  Browne,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Section  of  the  Americas,  and  past  Executive  Secre- 
tary Donald  Moon,  who  were  both  present  from 
Philadelphia,  spoke  very  supportively  of  Latin 
American  Friends’  present  activities,  and  outlined 


F.W.C.C. ’s  desired  role  as  a facilitator  of  programs 
developed  by  Friends  from  the  region  which  con- 
tinue to  address  their  specific  needs. 

The  Quaker  presence  in  Latin  America  is  numer- 
ically greater  than  some  of  us  in  the  U.S.  might 
have  thought,  with  membership  in  the  Bolivian 
National  Friends  Church,  and  Central  America 
Yearly  Meeting  (consisting  of  groups  in  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  El  Salvador)  numbering  well  into 
the  thousands.  Besides  these  evangelical-based 
groups,  there  are  also  an  active  and  well  establish- 
ed monthly  meeting  in  Costa  Rica,  centered  around 
an  unprogrammed  Quaker  community  in  Monte- 
verde,  a silent  monthly  meeting  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
pastoral  groups  in  Peru,  Friends  in  Cuba,  and  in 
Mexico  both  the  silent  monthly  meeting  in  Mexico 
City  and  numerous  pastoral/evangelical  groups  in 
other  parts  of  the  republic,  most  notably  in  Ciudad 
Victoria,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas. 

The  General  Meeting  followed  directly  on  the 
heels  of  the  final  session  of  the  C.O.A.L.,  across 
the  city  at  a pleasant  interdenominational  seminary 
campus  in  the  San  Angel  district,  a few  blocks  from 
Mexico’s  huge  national  university.  There  were 
about  50  people  in  attendance  for  the  gathering, 
which  spanned  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  bleak 
chill  of  Mexico  City’s  winter  had  already  given  way 
to  balmy  springlike  weather  during  the  daytime, 
complete  with  bursting  crocuses,  and  we  were  able 
to  hold  some  of  our  large  and  small  sessions  outside 
on  the  lawn. 

In  the  plenary  sessions,  we  heard  reports  of  the 
activities  of  the  Mexican  Friends  Service  Committee, 
F.W.C.C.,  and,  as  in  the  C.O.A.L.  meeting,  the 
Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Central  America  Yearly 
Meeting  groups.  Frank  Shutts,  of  Claremont,  CA, 
was  also  there  to  give  a report  on  the  Centro  de  Paz, 
an  ongoing  cooperative  action  and  education  effort 
of  some  concerned  individuals  and  meetings  in 
Mexico  and  the  southwestern  U.S.  (which  he  or 
anyone  else  involved  would  be  more  competent  to 
elaborate  on  than  1!),  and  Dan  Clark,  of  Walla  Walla, 
WA,  presented  a proposal  for  the  consideration  of 
the  group,  regarding  Peace  Brigades  International, 
a plan  which  he  has  described  in  some  detail  in  the 
March,  \ 9%2,  Friends  Bulletin.  U.S.  Friends  were 
further  represented  by  visitors  from  Pendle  Hill, 
Boulder,  Albuquerque,  Seattle,  San  Diego,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Several  of  the  projects  described  in  the  Mexican 
Service  Committee  report,  some  being  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  the  A.F.S.C.,  as  well  as  the 
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activities  of  Centro  de  Paz,  are  attempting  to  address 
issues  affecting  the  sensitive  and  crucial  area  of  the 
United  States’  and  Mexico’s  shared  border.  These 
include  concerns  of  the  Centro  for  acquainting  U.S. 
Friends  and  others  with  the  realities  of  rural  life  in 
northern  Mexico,  and  for  the  troubles  of  a certain 
Native  American  (and  Native  Mexican)  group  whose 
tribal  homeland  spans  the  border,  and  a Service 
Committee  project  focusing  on  community  and 
worksite  problems  facing  women  (for  the  most  part) 
employed  in  the  American-owned  production  plants 
in  various  major  border  towns  which  line  the  Mexican 
side. 

Besides  the  plenaries,  the  General  Meeting  program 
also  provided  for  sharing  in  smaller  interest  groups, 
and  there  was  significant  free  time  for  even  more 
informal  discussion  and  fellowship.  Sessions  were  in 
Spanish,  and  a few  bilingual  Friends  were  kept  busy 
doing  simultaneous  translations  for  gringo  visitors 
just  learning  their  hosts’  native  tongue,  as  well  as 
interpreting  their  contributions  to  the  wider  body. 

A high  point  of  the  weekend  for  many,  I think, 
was  a slide  presentation  given  by  the  C.O.A.L.  dele- 
gates from  Bolivia,  followed  by  songs,  which  they 
performed  beautifully  on  traditional  instruments 
of  their  country. 

Certain  exchanges  during  the  gatherings  were 
not  without  tension,  and  many  differences  on 
philosophical  and  political  questions  were  evident. 
This  was  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  troubled 
situation  in  Central  America,  about  which  I heard 
concern  expressed,  for  example,  by  Friends  in  the 
Mexico  City  meeting,  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
stronger  Friends’  presence  and  a voice  raised  against 
the  injustices  being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  cer- 
tain governments  in  the  region,  and  that  Friends 
organized  in  Central  America  Yearly  Meeting,  while 
admittedly  walking  a thin  line  of  pacifism  in  an 
immediate  environment  of  unspeakable  violence, 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  their  relatively  open 
line  to  government  and  military  officials  in  their 
countries  to  witness  openly  to  their  convictions  and 
speak  the  Truth  to  power,  but  instead  have  become 
a silent  church,  aloof  from  the  problems  gripping 
the  society  around  it. 

Still,  the  core  impression  for  me  of  these  few 
days  was  a moving  and  enlightening  one;  the  sense 
of  earnest  and  forthright  sharing  across  religious 
and  practical  lines  as  deep  as  any  that  separate  pas- 
toral and  silent  Friends  in  our  own  country.  There 
pervaded  a precious  warmth  and  a seeking  spirit, 
and  I came  away  with  the  hopeful  sense  of  an 


emerging  identity  among  Latin  American  Quakers 
based  on  a growing  cooperation  and  sharing  of 
traditions. 

This  spirit  can  perhaps  best  be  summed  up  in 
two  comments  that  were  made  at  different  points 
during  the  course  of  the  two  gatherings.  One  was 
made  by  the  clerk  of  the  General  Meeting,  Jorge 
Hernandez  of  Mexico  City.  He  spoke  of  the  his- 
torical divisions  among  Friends  of  varying  persua- 
sions in  the  U.S.,  and  the  way  that  those  divisions 
have  been  carried  into  Latin  America  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  coming  of  Quakerism  to  those  areas. 
These  barriers  do  not  have  to  be  accepted,  he  point- 
ed out;  with  a commitment  to  finding  common 
ground,  Latin  American  Friends  are  finding  their 
own  path,  their  own  ways  of  reconciling  their 
differences,  though  the  process  be  long  and  hard. 
The  second  one  was  the  inspiring  message  of  Javier 
Tito,  a young  pastor  from  the  Bolivian  National 
Evengelical  Friends  Church,  one  of  the  singing 
delegates  mentioned  above.  The  majority  of  the 
Bolivian  church’s  members  are  rural  Aimara  Indians, 
long  excluded  by  barriers  of  language  and  discrimi- 
nation from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  their 
country’s  larger  society.  Reporting  on  the  church’s 
activities,  he  made  reference  to  the  Quaker  tradi- 
tion of  social  activism  and  work  for  justice,  and 
added,  “We  have  walked  far  on  our  spiritual  foot, 
but  the  time  has  come  to  bring  our  material  foot 
forward  to  join  it.  We  are  learning  that  our  job  is 
only  half  done.” 

Summer  Gathering,  New  Zealand  Friends, 
December  1981 

While  residing  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  from 
November  1981  to  the  present  (April,  1982), 
Monette  Thatcher  and  I had  the  pleasant  opportu- 
nity to  attend  the  annual  Summer  Gathering  of 
New  Zealand  Yearly  Meeting.  This  was  held  on 
the  campus  of  the  day  school  in  the  small  town  of 
Te  Karaka,  about  30  miles  north  of  Gisborne, 
Poverty  Bay  area  of  North  Island.  Summer  Gather- 
ing is  very  similar  to  our  yearly  meetings  with  some 
major  exceptions.  It  is  for  these  exceptions  that  I 
wish  to  share  this  experience  with  Friends  of 
western  North  America.  The  Summer  Gathering 
of  1981-1982  was  planned  by  Wellington  Monthly 
Meeting,  350  miles  distant  from  the  Te  Karaka 
site.  Its  calendar  dates,  December  28  - January  8, 

1 982  made  it  of  greater  duration  than  any  North 
(Continued  on  page  131) 
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Minute  on  Civil  Defense 

Adopted  by  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting, 

Easter  Sunday,  April  11,  1982 

There  is  no  hiding  place.  As  our  government 
administration  tries  to  convince  us  that  our  massive 
build-up  of  fire  power  is  not  enough  and  that 
“limited  nuclear  warfare”  can  be  a reality,  we  are 
now  asked  to  believe  in  and  to  fund  “security” 
through  civil  defense. 

A strike  warning  of  twenty  minutes  or  even  a 
week  is  futile.  Neither  time  nor  the  massive  move- 
ment of  humanity  can  preserve  us  from  the  blast, 
the  searing  heat,  or  from  the  consuming  of  oxygen 
for  breath  of  life.  Nuclear  war  means  that  we  all 
face  radiation  death. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  false 
security  by  our  “Pentagon  Professionals.”  Neither 
can  we  succumb  to  fear  and  frustration. 

Honolulu  Friends  Meeting,  convinced  that  there 
is  no  hiding  place,  speaks  out  for  facing  reality. 

The  administration’s  proposed  $4.2  billion,  seven 
year  program  to  evacuate  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation from  319  high  risk  cities  in  the  United  States 
is  no  security,  nor  is  it  facing  reality. 

We  call  for 

- a nuclear  freeze  to  be  initiated  by  the 
United  States; 

- sincere  talks  and  action  towards  arms 
reduction; 

- a realistic  reduction  in  our  defense  budget. 

These  are  steps  to  peace  and  security  worthy  of 

our  faith. 

We  share  this  Minute  on  Civil  Defense  with  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Please  feel  free  to  quote  it,  support  it,  and  to 
join  with  us  in  the  struggle  for  survival  beyond  this 
present  nuclear  crisis,  looking  toward  a world  in 
which  all  humanity  joins  to  enrich  our  life  together 
rather  than  to  build  fear  which  triggers  annihilation. 


(NZ  Friends:  Cont.  from  page  130) 

American  yearly  meeting  we  have  known. 

Te  Karaka,  almost  entirely  a Maori  community 
in  a well-watered  and  rich  agricultural  area,  normally 
functions  very  well  on  rain  water  collected  off  roofs 
into  cisterns.  Last  December  was  an  abnormally 
dry  month  in  that  area;  that,  coupled  with  the 
water  needs  of  two  hundred  additional  non-Poly- 
nesian residents,  became  too  much  of  a drain  on 
(Continued  on  page  132) 


Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting 
March  26  - 28,  1982 

by  Michael  Miller  and  Maude  Ward, 

Phoenix  Meeting 

Oracle  is  nestled  in  the  Coronado  Mountains 
north  of  Tucson.  As  we  drove  from  Phoenix,  we 
saw  several  Titan  Missile  silos  near  the  road.  Some- 
how, they  seemed  an  appropriate  sumbol  of  the 
serious  nature  of  Half  Yearly  Meeting.  During  the 
weekend,  they  acted  as  a reminder  of  our  failure  as 
peacemakers. 

Pima  Meeting  hosted  the  event  at  the  Triangle 
YMCA  camp.  Approximately  50  adults  and  12 
children  were  present  for  all,  or  part  of  the  weekend. 

Mary  Lou  Coppock,  clerk,  opened  the  meeting 
for  business  on  Saturday  morning.  LaDonna  Wallen 
reported  on  her  activities  with  the  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation.  She  reported  her 
activities  make  her  “feel  in  touch  with  Friends 
world  wide  instead  of  just  the  relative  isolation  of 
the  Southwest.”  FWCC  allows  us  to  have  a cohesive 
center  instead  of  diffusing  our  effectiveness. 
Financial  support  was  strongly  encouraged. 

Other  reports  included  state  of  the  meeting 
reports,  FCNL  report  by  Dan  Shaffer,  Carl  Wallen 
reporting  on  the  activities  of  the  Arizona  Ecumeni- 
cal Council,  and  Barbara  Elfbrandt  reporting  on  the 
activities  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. Jim  Corbett  from  Tucson  reported  on  concerns 
with  refugees  from  El  Salvador.  A continuous 
stream  of  refugees  is  arriving.  The  national  media 
is  beginning  to  cover  the  problem,  but  aid  and  relief 
efforts  are  in  short  supply. 

Saturday  afternoon  began  with  a discussion  on 
Friendly  procedures.  Meetings  reported  on  efforts 
to  make  decisions.  Friends  were  encouraged  that 
all  Meetings  struggle  with  difficult  problems.  One 
Meeting  discussed  a decision  that  took  14  years  to 
develop.  Friends  were  reminded  that  our  decision- 
making process  needs  to  rely  on  patience  and 
mutual  respect.  This  is  sometimes  hard,  but  it  will 
lead  to  a decision  that  all  individuals  can  be  com- 
fortable with. 

Business  meeting  included  a report  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee  and  plans  for  the  fall  meeting  of 
Half  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Mingus  Mountain 
on  September  24-26,  1982.  A minute  was  approved 
supporting  a bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 
Monthly  Meetings  were  urged  to  approve  this  minute 
and  take  efforts  to  get  others  to  support  such  a 

(Continued  on  page  132) 
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(AZ  Half-Yearly  Report:  Cont.  from  page  131) 
freeze.  Michael  Miller  asked  for  suggestions  to  be 
sent  to  him  prior  to  his  attending  the  national  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking  conference  in  June.  Michael 
is  IMYM  representative  to  the  conference. 

Pima  Meeting,  with  volunteers,  provided  creative 
child  care  during  the  business  sessions.  Among 
other  activities,  children  created  interesting  items 
in  clay. 

Saturday  evening  was  devoted  to  singing  around 
indoor  and  outdoor  fires.  Distant  friends  were  able 
to  renew  friendships  and  discuss  common  efforts. 

Sunday  morning  opened  with  a discussion  on 
“How  Friends  Witness  to  Our  Beliefs.”  Friends 
commented  on  the  apparent  conflict  between  peace 
and  power.  Friends  do  realize  that  these  concepts 
are  not  in  opposition,  but  can  work  effectively 
together. 

As  we  headed  home,  I again  looked  at  the  Titan 
Missile  silos.  Their  creators  and  operators  merely 
believe  they  are  instruments  of  peace.  This  week- 
end again  reminded  us  that  our  challenge  is  to  work 
with  them  to  find  peace.  Yet,  Friends  realize  there 
is  no  security  except  in  creating  situations  in  which 
people  do  not  want  to  harm  us.  With  creative 
patience  and  love,  we  will  find  the  solution. 


(NZ  Friends:  Cont.  from  page  131) 

the  school's  cisterns.  We  two  visiting  Friends  were 
called  by  duty,  and  somewhat  by  exhaustion,  back 
to  Auckland  a day  before  the  scheduled  conclusion, 
just  as  the  tanks  of  most  water  closets  ceased  to 
fill,  but  after  bathing  became  restricted  to  two 
Friends  under  any  one  shower  head. 

Of  the  two  hundred  Quaker  attenders  there  were 
approximately  ten  over  55;  most  ranged  between 
toddlers  and  45  with  many  young  marrieds  and 
their  very  active  offspring,  all  moving  too  rapidly 
between  campers’  tents  and  the  school  rooms  for 
me  to  become  acquainted  with  many.  I became 
very  satisfactorily  acquainted  with  almost  all  over 
45  years,  a desirable  feature  of  a gathering  of  that 
duration.  For  recreation  there  were  tennis,  hop- 
scotch, soccer,  evening  Tai  Chi,  but  alas,  very 
little  volleyball  and  no  group  singing,  except  for 
Auld  Lang  Syne  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  The  Gather- 
ing had  no  place  on  its  loose  agenda  for  yearly 
meeting  business;  many  of  its  attenders  were  new 
to  Friends  or  casual  Sunday  worship  attenders  in 
their  home  areas. 


Of  course  there  was  morning  worship  scheduled 
for  each  day.  Monette  and  I attempted  to  organize 
a daily  worship-fellowship  hour.  After  three  days 
it  failed  because  of  crowding  of  pre-planned  events 
and  by  the  poor  acquaintance  with  the  Quaker 
dialogue  method  of  sharing.  Many  well-planned 
groups  afforded  us  opportunity  to  participate  in 
role  playing;  there  were  series  on  what  it  means  to 
be  a Quaker,  on  group  dynamics,  including  acting 
into  hypothetical  situations  of  anger,  jealousy  and 
swaying  of  the  group  by  one  individual.  These 
groups  were  directed  by  able  leaders  with  profes- 
sional experience  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  learn- 
ing with  each  meeting  it  resulted  in  much  exercise 
of  the  vocal  cords  in  laughter. 

Every  attending  Friend  took  his  own  bedding, 
mattress  or  pads  and  her  own  table  service,  com- 
plete with  tea  towels  for  washing /drying  at  desig- 
nated lavatories.  In  addition  to  three  excellently 
balanced  meals  there  was  tea  at  10:30  a.m., 

3:30  p.m.  and  at  10  p.m.  All  deliberations,  games 
and  individual  recreation  ceased  when  the  buzzers 
rang  for  tea.  At  meals  I did  miss  the  home-made 
breads  and  the  home-preserved  fruits  which  have 
begun  habitual  appearance  at  NPYM  gatherings, 
but  as  you  see  this  gathering  of  New  Zealand 
Friends  was,  except  for  tea  and  scones,  as  near 
True  Simplicity  as  any  Friend  could  wish.  The 
stated  theme  of  the  Summer  Gathering  was 
Simplicity,  and  so  it  seemed  to  this  attender,  even 
before  the  water  shortage  altered  my  daily  habits. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  we  had  a costume-skit  party, 
not  called  Family  night,  but  a “Concert.”  Dressed 
scantily  as  little  New  Year  1982, 1 introduced  the 
game  of  “Prui”  to  the  100  plus  participants.  We 
also  played  Drop  the  Hankie,  Cat  & Mouse,  danced 
reels,  but  most  young  Friends  were  inexperienced 
with  called  square  dancing.  I greatly  missed  the 
singing  leadership  we  have  had  with  such  gifts  as 
Gery  Hubbe  and  Chuck  James  share  among  us  at 
NPYM. 

I am  sure  that  some  of  the  simple  manners  of 
gathered  New  Zealand  Friends  would  appeal  greatly 
to  Friends  in  North  America.  Monette  and  I are 
proud  we  were  there,  that  we  did  adjust  and  enjoy, 
even  the  tea  ceremonies.  However  evaluated,  the 
New  Zealand  Summer  Gathering  should  be  experi- 
enced by  more  North  American  Friends.  Learning, 
playing,  sharing  and  worship  are  beautiful  and 
wonder-full  around  the  Pacific  rim  of  Quakerism. 

Ed  and  Monette  Thatcher,  Resident  Friends, 

Friends  Centre,  115  Mt.  Eden  Road, 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 
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Letters 

Dear  Friends, 

With  regard  to  Madge  Seaver’s  comments  on 
fasting  {Friends  Bulletin,  April  1982),  I am  prompt- 
ed to  note  that  Friends  do  not  have  a “line”  or  a 
final  final  position  on  anything- political,  social,  or 
religious.  As  the  Guide  to  True  Peace,  of  Fenelon, 
Guy  on,  and  Molinos  (immediate  precursors  of 
George  Fox)  says:  “The  external  word,  even  of 
the  gospel,  would  be  but  an  empty  sound  without 
this  living  and  fruitful  Word  in  the  interior,  to  in- 
terpret and  open  it  to  the  understanding.”  (p.  3) 

For  Friends  for  whom  fasting  is  a way  to  ex- 
press their  deepest  feelings  about  the  blasphemous 
threat  under  which  existence  now  stands,  I would 
offer  the  most  heartfelt  encouragement,  regardless 
of  how  they  themselves  or  the  whole  world  might 
interpret  the  political  implications  of  their  actions. 

Sincerely, 

Herb  Foster,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

Dear  Friends, 

Regarding  Madge  Seaver’s  article  on  “When 
Friends  Fast,”  I am  not  sure  that  I am  able  to 
follow  her  train  of  reasoning  altogether,  but  I 
would  certainly  concur  with  her  that  we  must  be 
faithful  to  whatever  light  we  have,  and  that  peace 
education  and  the  gathering  of  signatures  for  a 
World  Peace  Campaign  are  important  activities. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  in  the  crisis  situation 
we  are  in  we  must  be—  as  Teilhard  de  Chardin  put 
it  so  graphically— like  gas  molecules  in  an  impass 
exerting  pressure  on  the  whole  surface  to  find  the 
place  or  places  that  can  “give”  and  will  open  out 
into  the  movement  of  the  whole.  Or  in  our  lan- 
guage: I think  what  is  most  needed  is  that  as 
Friends  we  support  and  encourage  ourselves  and 
each  other  to  be  faithful  to  the  leadings  that  come 
to  us- however  different  from  our  approved  and 
cherished  “models”  these  leadings  may  turn  out 
to  be— rather  than  to  define  and  delimit  what  form 
somebody  else’s  witness  should  or  should  not  take. 
Yes? 

Quite  obviously,  fasting  is  not  for  everyone;  nor 
need  Friends  feel  pressured  to  join  the  Fast  for 
Disarmament  just  because  some  of  us  have  been 
moved  to  this  particular  form  of  witness. 

I am  finding  that  the  Spirit  does,  indeed,  blow 
where  it  listeth,  and  the  experience  can  be  rather 
disconcerting  if  not  downright  alarming.  . . But  1 
believe  that  we  do  need  to  cherish  and  nurture  the 
flames  it  fans  within  and  among  us,  rather  than 
dampen  them,  and  that  such  encouragement  and 


support  may  be  a central  responsibility  of  a 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

So  I want  Madge  Seaver  to  know  that  I 
appreciate  her  concern  for  us,  and  1 share  it  in  love. 

Yours, 

Edith  Cole,  Claremont  Meeting 

Dear  Friends, 

Miriam  and  I still  hear  the  strong  approval  given 
last  year  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  our  selection 
as  representatives  of  PYM  Friends  to  be  a Friendly 
presence  in  South  Korea.  Circumstances  have  caus- 
ed us  to  reconsider  our  commitment  and  we  feel 
we  need  to  explain  as  best  we  can  the  reasons  for 
our  decision. 

We  were  approached  by  the  Friend  in  the  Orient 
Committee  at  the  PYM  sessions  in  1980  to  learn  if 
we  would  be  willing  to  be  considered  for  such  an 
assignment.  Certainly  we  had  never  dreamed  of 
going  to  the  Orient,  so  thus  began  many  months 
of  soul  searching.  We  were  well  aware  of  the 
political  situation  and  the  repressive  government 
there.  We  were  aware  of  the  language  barrier  and 
our  inability  to  learn  a second  language  easily.  But 
we  began  to  read  about  Korea  to  learn  about  the 
culture,  the  people,  the  geography  and  its  economic 
basis.  In  the  meantime  we  became  friends  with  a 
number  of  Koreans  in  our  home  area.  From  them 
we  learned  more  about  life  in  Korea,  both  negative 
and  positive.  But  their  warmth  and  friendliness 
finally  caused  us,  after  seven  or  eight  months,  to 
make  an  affirmative  decision  even  though  there 
were  doubts  about  our  ability  to  cope  with  the 
language  and  physical  living  arrangements. 

Following  yearly  meeting  in  1981  we  were  able 
to  enroll,  thanks  to  two  Friends  in  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  military  defense  language  institute  in  Monterey. 
It  proved  to  be  an  intense,  unrelenting  course  of 
study.  For  those  much  younger  than  we  it  was 
difficult— for  us  it  became  almost  impossible.  The 
strain  of  the  constant  pressure  began  to  affect  our 
health  and  we  realized  it  was  only  prudent  that  we 
terminate  our  stay.  Moreover,  psychological  and 
emotional  factors  caused  us  to  consider  more  fully 
whether  or  not  we  could  handle  the  stress  of  living 
in  Korea.  We  decided  we  were  not  prepared  well 
enough. 

We  regret  that  we  must  withdraw— that  we  must 
disappoint  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee 
which  has  sought  for  so  long  to  find  someone  to  be 
a presence  in  South  Korea.  We  can  only  wish  it  well 
in  its  search. 

ErnieVon  Seggern,  GrassValley  Meeting 
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Announcements 

AFSC  Regional  Lesbian  and  Gay  Task  Force 

The  AFSC  Affirmative  Action  Committee  in  the 
Northern  California  Region  has  formed  a Lesbian 
and  Gay  Task  Force  to  help  in  the  implementation 
and  monitoring  of  Affirmative  Action  goals  for  the 
representation  of  openly  gay  men  and  lesbians  on 
the  staff  and  major  decision-making  committees. 

The  AFSC  is  unique  in  including  lesbians  and 
gay  men  in  its  Affirmative  Action  Plan.  This  re- 
flects the  concern  for  lesbian  and  gay  rights  in  a 
minute  approved  by  the  national  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  AFSC  in  1976. 

At  the  national  level  the  AFSC  has  promoted  a 
film  about  lesbian  mothers  and  their  children, /« 
the  Best  Interests  of  the  Children,  and  organized  a 
conference  in  Philadelphia  in  1981  on  “Lesbians 
and  Gays  Face  the  Law.” 

In  Northern  California  a contingent  representing 
the  AFSC  and  Gays  Against  the  Draft  marched  in 
the  1981  Lesbian  and  Gay  Freedom  Day  Parade. 
AFSC  is  active  in  the  Coalition  for  Human  Rights, 
an  umbrella  organization  in  the  Bay  Area  working 
for  lesbian  and  gay  rights. 

The  Task  Force  will  provide  support  to  program 
committees  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of  AFSC  pro- 
grams to  the  lesbian  and  gay  communities  in  the 
region,  and  will  provide  outreach  to  these  groups 
about  AFSC  concerns  and  programs.  The  Task 
Force  will  also  meet  with  AFSC  staff  and  commit- 
tees, and  with  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  region  to 
help  them  understand  lesbian  and  gay  issues. 

The  Task  Force  is  comprised  of  AFSC  staff  and 
committee  members.  Friends,  and  lesbians  and  gays 
from  the  Bay  Area  who  support  AFSC’s  work.  For 
further  information  about  the  Task  Force  or  the 
Affirmative  Action  Plan,  please  contact  the  Clerk 
of  the  Affirmative  Action  Committee,  AFSC,  2160 
Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 

Decisive  Period  for  Elderly  Friends  Project 

The  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the 
Elderly  is  completing  its  plans  and  financing 
arrangements  for  the  development  of  housing  and 
health  care  services  for  older  people  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California.  This  spring  the  future  of  Friends 
House  will  be  decided. 

This  is  the  time  to  sign  up  if  you  want  to  live 
at  Friends  House  or  to  support  the  project  with  a 
gift  or  loan.  If  you  need  more  information,  contact 
the  Association  immediately  at  1808  Drexel  Drive, 
Davis,  CA  95616;  phone  (916)  756-4495. 


New  Call  Conference  Focuses  on  Nuclear 
Challenge  to  Faith 

“Christians  Confronting  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  third  national  conference 
of  New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  to  be  held  June  17-20, 
1982,  on  the  campus  of  Elizabethtown  College, 
Elizabethtown,  PA. 

Evening  speakers  at  the  conference  include 
Gordon  Cosby,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Savior 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mary  Cosby,  speaker  with 
World  Peacemakers editor  Jim  Wallis 
and  Catholic  priest  Daniel  Berrigan  on  peacemaking 
and  spirituality ; Myron  Augsburger,  Mennonite 
evangelical  leader  and  pastor  of  a new  congregation 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

New  Call  to  Peacemaking  is  a cooperative  pro- 
gram of  the  “Historic  Peace  Churches”— the 
Mennonites,  Church  of  the  Brethern,  and  Friends- 
which  was  begun  in  1976  as  a joint  effort  in  ex- 
ploring the  implications  of  the  biblical  call  to  be 
peacemakers. 

The  first  two  national  conferences  were  made 
up  of  delegates  from  the  three  constituent  groups 
with  a few  invited  guests.  At  Elizabethtown  there 
will  also  be  delegates  but  registration  will  be  open 
and  wider  participation  by  all  religious  groups  is 
encouraged. 

Registration  forms  and  information  on  the 
conference,  and  about  the  work  of  New  Call,  are 
available  by  contacting  New  Call  to  Peacemaking, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515-1245;  (219)  294-7536. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Interest  Groups 

Interest  Group  requests  must  first  go  through  a 
Monthly  Meeting  and/or  a PYM  Committee.  Since 
such  requests  take  time  to  process,  I am  urging 
Friends  who  wish  space  assignments  for  interest 
groups  to  begin  the  process  now.  Requests  must 
be  mailed  to  me  by  July  1 at  369  Wayside  Road, 
Portola V alley,  CA  94025. 

Please  do  not  make  last  minute  requests  at  PYM. 

Rosalie  Pizzo  Strain,  Assistant  Clerk,  PYM 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

There  will  be  a Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 
June  4 - 6 at  Luccock  Park,  a Methodist  summer 
camp  located  about  1 5 miles  south  of  Livingston, 
Montana.  This  will  be  a time  for  getting  acquainted 
and  for  participating  in  a Quaker  quickening  of 
body,  mind  and  soul. 

Friends  who  want  more  information  may  con- 
tact Norman  A.  Bert,  1831  Avenue  D,  Billings, 

MT  59102,(406)259-3342. 
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Resources 

A Guide  to  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  for 
Peace  Activists  by  Anne  T.  Henny  for  the  Anne 
Peabody  Brown  U.N.  Internship,  $2.13.  Between 
U.N.  Special  Sessions  on  Disarmament  I and  II. 

Psychology  for  Peace  and  Survival  by  Alan  Nelson, 
Ph.D.,  the  Peace  Project  and  the  Resource  Center 
for  Nonviolence,  $1.60. 

Protest  and  Survive  by  editors  E.P.  Thompson  and 
Dan  Smith,  Monthly  Review  Press,  $4.95,  the 
chilling  facts  on  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race,  the 
exciting  example  of  the  European  anti-nuclear 
movement,  and  what  we  can  do  about  a nuclear 
confrontation. 

Neighborhood  Nukes,  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Local 
Communities,  an  Organizer  *s  Guide  to  Infor- 
mation and  Action  by  Ian  Lind,  Vacant  Lots 
Press,  $1.25. 

Questions  and  Answers  On  The  Soviet  Threat  and 
National  Security,  Disarmament  Program,  AFSC, 
Philadelphia,  $1.15. 

Lightening  East  to  West  by  James  W.  Douglass, 
Sunburst  Press,  $4.50,  the  religious  basis  for 
radical  peace  action  against  nuclear  weapons, 
specifically  the  Trident  submarine. 

Kill  for  Peace?  by  Richard  McSorley,  S.J.,  the  Center 
for  Peace  Studies,  Georgetown  University,  $2.35, 
on  nuclear  disaster  and  the  process  of  peace. 

Peacemaking:  Family  A ctivities  for  Justice  and 
Peace  by  Jacqueline  Haessly,  the  Paulist  Press, 
$2.45. 

Nuclear  Madness,  What  You  Can  Do!  by  Dr.  Helen 
Caldicott,  Bantam  Books,  $2.95. 

Books  available  from  AFSC  Bookstores  in  San 

Francisco  (2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  94121) 

and  Pasadena  (980  N.  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena,  91 103). 


^ ^ printed  by 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
^ SanF.ancco 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  David  Lawrence  Elder,  son  of  Mike  and 
Pat  Elder,  Eugene  Meeting,  was  born  on  January 
11,  1982. 

Joseph  Isaac,  son  of  Bonnie  Hosie  and 
John  Lutheran,  Las  Cruces  Meeting,  was  born 
December  2,  1981 . 

Samuel  Gault,  son  of  Ellen  and  Jim  Gault, 
Boulder  Meeting,  was  born  January  28,  1982. 

Amelia  Maynard,  daughter  of  Gerry  and 
Bob  Maynard,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting,  was  born 
on  October  23,  1981. 

Michael  Scott  Snow,  son  of  Kathy  and 
Jim  Snow,  Boulder  Meeting,  was  born  on  March  4, 
1982. 

Vena  Meridel  Rainwater,  daughter  of 
Merlin  Rainwater,  University  Meeting,  was  born  on 
March  3,  1982. 

Beth  Eloise  Stevenson,  daughter  of  Cynthia 
and  Doug  Stevenson,  Durango  Meeting,  was  born 
on  May  9,  1981. 

Marriages:  Ezra  Young  and  Dorothy  Wicker  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Albuquerque  Meeting, 
January  3,  1982. 

Martha  Thomas  and  Lyn  Gordon  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Multnomah  Meeting, 

March  27,  1982,  at  the  home  of  Blair  Gardner. 

Carolyn  Cox  and  Chris  Barnes  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting, 

April  3,  1982. 

Susan  Burr  and  Michael  Hartman  were 
married  under  the  care  of  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting, 
March  20,  1982. 

Deaths:  Helen  Beardsley,  member  of  La  Jolla 
Meeting,  died  February  21,  1982.  A memorial 
meeting  was  held  March  4,  1982,  at  the  meeting- 
house. 

Baton  B.  Crouse,  former  member  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  A^orr/i  Columbus  Meeting, 
Ohio,  San  Francisco  Meeting,  and  of  Eastside  Meet- 
ing in  Bellevue,  WA,  died  peacefully  on  March  26, 
1982.  A memorial  meeting  was  held  at  Subud 
House  in  Seattle,  WA. 
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Nonviolent  Blockade  at  Livermore  June  21 

by  David  Hartsough 

Friends  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  a non- 
violent Demonstration  and  Blockade  at  the  Liver- 
more Labratory  June  21,  one  of  two  facilities  where 
the  United  States  develops  all  its  nuclear  weapons, 
to  say  “No”  in  the  most  powerful  way  we  know  to 
the  madness  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  Liver- 
more Action  Group  (in  which  a number  of  Friends 
have  been  active)  is  sponsoring  this  demonstration 
and  can  provide  speakers  or  a slideshow  and  discus- 
sion leaders  to  Friends  Meetings  or  to  community 
groups  which  would  like  to  learn  more  about  Liver- 
more and  what  concerned  people  can  do.  The 
June  21  action,  which  will  begin  at  7 am,  will  be 
preceeded  by  a rally  in  Berkeley  June  19  at  Moss- 
wood  Park  at  1 pm,  and  a week’s  Fast  at  the  gates 
to  Livermore  (in  conjunction  with  the  Fast  for 
Disarmament  in  New  York),  and  a walk  from 
Berkeley  to  Livermore.  Nonviolent  training  is 
required  for  all  planning  to  participate  in  civil 
disobedience.  There  is  also  an  important  role  for 
others  who  cannot  risk  arrest. 

The  Friends  already  involved  hope  additional 
Friends  will  take  part  both  to  strengthen  the  non- 
violent tone  and  spirit  of  the  action  and  to  take 
the  contagious  Spirit  of  the  nonviolent  action  back 
to  their  Meetings.  Contact  the  Livermore  Action 
Group  at  (415)  644-2028  or  David  Hartsough  at 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  2160 
Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121,  (415)  752- 
7766  for  more  information. 

In  the  Field 

There  is  a short  season  in  early  summer  when 
most  birds’  nests  are  empty.  We  no  longer  hear  the 
territorial  songs  of  the  orange-crowned  warbler  and 
the  olive-sided  flycatcher.  It  will  be  a few  weeks 
before  the  birds  which  have  been  nesting  in  the 
north  arrive  either  as  winter  residents  or  as  migrants 
on  their  way  south.  At  this  almost  silent  season,  I 
rejoice  in  the  two  sparrows  which  sing  all  year,  the 
white-crowned  and  the  song  sparrows,  and  the 
chickadee,  the  robin,  and  the  junco.  They  are  al- 
ways with  us,  but  we  have  been  distracted  by  the 
rare  or  the  transitory. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  praise  the  familiar  and 
commonplace;  to  find  beauty  in  the  swelling  rust- 
red  breast  of  the  robin,  the  modest  sound  of  “dee- 
dee-dee”  from  the  upside  down  chestnut-backed 
chickadee  in  the  cypress  tree,  and  the  white  tail 
flash  of  the  junco  escaping  from  our  charmed  gaze. 

Madge  T.  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 
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Observations  of  Eight  Year  Olds 

From  a remembered  conversation  between  my 
eight  year  old  daughter  and  her  cousin  who  were 
discussing  the  differences  between  the  Episcopalian 
Church  which  the  cousin  knew  well  and  Wilton,  CT, 
Friends  Meeting  which  had  no  minister,  no  choir, 
no  altar,  no  sermon,  no  collection: 

“If  there  isn’t  any  of  that,  then  what  is  there?” 
the  cousin  asked. 

My  daughter  answered, “It’s like  a beautiful 
house,  only  bigger,  and  everyone  there  is  one 
family.” 

Joan  Runyon,  San  Francisco  Meeting 


Yearly  Meeting  Dates 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  - June  10-13, 
Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico.  Marian  and 
Ed  Sanders,  Resource  Friends.  For 
registration  materials  write  Marian  Hoge, 
Registrar,  1021  Georgia,  S.E., 

Albuquerque,  NM  87108. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting—  July  22-25, 
Judson  Baptist  College,  the  Dalles,  Oregon. 
Margaret  Coahran,  Registrar,  NPYM,  W.  700 
Main  St.,  Pullman,  WA  99163 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting—  August  2-7,  Craig 
Hall,  Chico,  California. 


